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A NOTE ON TEE TEMPEST. 

The Shakespeare editors and glossarists are still 
in doubt as to the meaning of the words ' pioned ' 
and ' twilled ' in the following passage from The 
Tempest (iv, 1. 60-67) : 

" Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas, 
Of wheat, rye, barley, fetches, oats, and pease ; 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads thatch' d with stover, them to keep ; 
Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims, 
Which spongy April at thy best betrims, 
To make cold nymphs chaste crowns — " 

The easy way out of the difficulty, assuming ' 'error 
of the press, ' ' has, as usual, been tried. ' ' Throw 
out the 'w' of 'twilled' and we have 'tilled.'" 
' Tulip' d,' 'lilied,' 'willowed,' are other sug- 
gested emendations. Dr. Furness, after devoting 
nearly six pages (pp. 195-201), of the Variorum 
to proposed explanations, says : "I doubt if there 
be any corruption in this line which calls for 
change. We have simply lost the meanings of 
words which were perfectly intelligible to Shake- 
speare's audience." The most recent editors, as 
those of the Arden and the Temple editions, 
either satisfy themselves with quoting the earlier 
editors, or, as Dyce ( Glossary, revised by Little- 
dale), discreetly omit. 

A digest of the explanations offered places 
them in two groups. The first group includes 
those explanations that interpret 'pioned' and 
'twilled' as covered with flowers: 'pioned' 
equivalent to "overgrown with peonies," that is, 
the marsh-marigold, and 'twilled' as 'grown up 
in reeds. ' Provincial words are cited in support 
of these meanings. The second group contains 
those explanations that would interpret 'pioned' 
as 'dug' or 'trenched,' and 'twilled' as 'ridged,' 
and fit these interpretations into the passage in 
various ways. 

The explanations of the first group are now 
virtually abandoned. The NED. says of 'pioned' : 
"The meaning of 'pioned' in the Shaks. passage 
has been much disputed. . . . (The conjecture 
overgrown with marsh -marigolds ... is not sup- 
ported by any sense of peony known to Britten 
and Holland, Eng. Plant Names, or to Eng. Dial. 
Diet.')." Skeat under ' twill ' says : "Twilled in 
The Tempest is yet unexplained." 
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Henley (not "W. E.") seems first to have 
suggested the explanations of the second group. 
Although accepted by Dr. Furness and others 
temporarily as ' ' the best meana of enabling 
'spongy April' to betrim the banks," Henley's 
explanation seems to have convinced no one. It 
can be shown, I think, that Henley is probably 
in error with regard to all three words : ' banks, ' 
'pioned,' and 'twilled.' 

Henley, as quoted in full by Dr. Furness, contends 
that the passage does not warrant the assumption 
that the banks are those of a river ; that since 
these banks are in the care of Ceres, they must 
be mounds or banks out in the meadow, thus 
more definitely within Ceres' s province. "The 
giving way of the brims of those banks, occa- 
sioned by the heats, rains, and frosts of the pre- 
ceding year are made good by opening ['pioning'] 
the trenches from whence [sic] the banks them- 
selves were first raised, and ['twilling' them, 
that is] facing them up with the mire those 
trenches contain. . . . 'Twilled' is obviously 
from the French touiller, which Cotgrave inter- 
prets "filthily to mix or mingle ; confound or 
shuffle together ; bedurt [sic] ; begrime; besmear," 
— significations that confirm the explanation here 
given." This last a fine circulus inprobando! 

'Pion' means, according to the NED., "to 
dig, trench, excavate." The English word is 
from the Old French pioner, which is derived 
from pion, a foot soldier, originally from the 
Latin, pes. Related English words are ' peon, ' 
' pawn, ' ' pioneer, ' the last meaning originally a 
foot soldier. Shakespeare's form of 'pioneer' is 
'pioner,' as in Samlet, i, 5. 163, Henry V, ni, 
2. 92, Othello, in, 3. 346, and Lucrece, 1380. 
The pioneers were the company of soldiers on 
foot, who, with axes, picks, and shovels, preceded 
the cavalry to clear the way, and whose special 
office it was also to undermine fortified places and 
to throw up breastworks. To 'pion,' then, is to 
do the work of a pioneer. The idea of throwing 
up an embankment as a means of defense or pro- 
tection is the only meaning possible in Spenser's 
passage (F. Q., n, x. 63-64): 

" Which to outbarre, with painful pionings 
From sea to sea he heaped a mighty mound." 

This meaning of ' pion ' (p. p. ' pioned ' ), 'to 
throw up an embankment for protection,' seems 
never to have been suggested ; yet it is abun- 



dantly warranted. This is the sense in which I 
propose to take ' pioned ' in the passage under 
discussion. 

' Twill ' is used by Shakespeare only in this 
place. The word in its legitimate English mean- 
ing is " to weave so as to produce diagonal lines 
or ribs on the surface of the cloth." The shuttle 
passes over one and under two threads of the 
woof; hence Dutch twillen, from the root of 
' two. ' Where an embankment is to be sub- 
jected to the action of water it is frequently con- 
structed of alternate layers of branches of trees 
and earth. In this way the embankment is re- 
enforced. The branches thus placed would produce 
upon the ' brim ' — the top and sides of the embank- 
ment — the ' twilled ' effect. In this figurative use 
I would interpret ' twilled ' in The Tempest. 

Finally, since "flat meads" usually lie along 
the banks of streams, and since these banks with 
brims so perfectly conform with those on the sides 
of a stream which have been thrown up, as dykes, 
to protect the ' ' flat meads ' ' from overflow, is it 
a violent assumption to suppose there is a stream 
in this case ? Surely these banks, constructed to 
protect her "stover" from damage by flood, 
would be peculiarly under the care of Ceres. 
This assumption becomes indeed only natural in- 
ference when supported by the unforced interpre- 
tation of the other difficult words of the passage. 

Problems of the nature of this one are impos- 
sible of a Q. E. D. ; we must select that explana- 
tion which best meets the conditions. According 
to my suggestion, we have banks of a stream — 
otherwise ' pioned ' would have lost its special 
significance — with brims 'pioned' — artificially 
heaped up for protection — and ' twilled ' — criss- 
crossed with branches of trees. These banks 
' ' spongy April ' ' would have no difficulty in 
betrimming with flowers ' ' to make cold nymphs 
chaste crowns." Shakespeare may easily have 
had in mind the Avon with its low-lying, flat 
meads protected by such embankments. 

Is it too much to hope that the following 
prophecy of Dr. Furness has been fulfilled ? — 
' ' As agricultural or horticultural forms ' pioned ' 
and ' twilled ' will be some day, probably, suffi- 
ciently explained to enable us to weave from 
them the chaste crowns for cold nymphs. ' ' 

Thomas Perrin Harrison. 
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